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The Workshop 


By LOUIS RATHS 
r Sue introduction of workshops into institutions devoted 


to professional teacher education is a result of a widely 

felt need for research in the practical functioning of 
our schools. The workshop technique is essentially a research 
technique and should be examined in its relationship to other 
forms of educational research if its place in education is to be 
understood. 

With the development of the scientific movement in 
education, teacher-training institutions began to emphasize 
techniques of educational research as part of their curricular 
offerings at the graduate level. In the beginning, these tech- 
niques were confined largely to psychological and achievement 
testing and to the training of educators who were making 
surveys of city and state systems of education. The training 
was largely statistical. 

In the twenties of this century, research in education pat- 
terned itself after the so-called “pure research” of the physical 
sciences. Educational tests were weakened by such character- 
istics as the absence of agreed-upon zero points in the scales 
of measurement, the lack of accurate and valid measuring 
instruments, the absence of adequate controls, and the great 
shortcomings in the definitions of what was to be measured. 
The conditions under which measurement was to take place 
were almost impossible to regulate. Soon many workers in the 
field were convinced that the ideal of pure research could not 
operate as a controlling principle if the problems facing teachers 
and administrators were to be solved in ways that would con- 
tribute to the effective growth and development of children. 

When the training centers realized that the solution 
obtained through a laboratory study of a problem often failed 
to be applicable in the actual life situations of the functioning 
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schools, the concept for pure research was modified and there 
emerged in its place the idea of “service studies.” These were 
studies of urgent, present problems of some one educational 
institution, supervised and often carried through by experts 
in research usually selected from the faculty of a university 
or college. These faculty members served a local institution; 
their relatively greater knowledge of research methods guar- 
anteed some rigor in the study of the problem; the fact that 
these university representatives studied the problem at first 
hand instead of restricting it to a scope appropriate for labora- 
tory study was some assurance that the findings would operate 
to reconstruct the local program in the light of the purposes 
deemed important. Service studies became popular, and, at 
the moment of writing, they continue to represent a significant 
contribution which many institutions of higher learning render 
the communities they serve. 

The faculties of institutions of higher learning could not, 
however, entertain all requests for service studies; nevertheless, 
in the last two decades, many secondary and elementary schools 
and even colleges have been greatly concerned about their own 
educational programs. Superintendents, principals, and teachers 
often attempted to work out solutions to important problems 
in their schools. Feeling need for advice, they often consulted 
a university expert several times during the course of their 
work on the problem. The determination of the character and 
scope of the problems and the methods to be employed in 
gathering data were, however, usually matters for local 
decision. The expert’s advice was sought, but direction was 
retained in the local situation. This kind of study earned the 
title of “practical research.” It was differentiated from “pure 
research” and “service studies” by being even less rigorous in 
design and treatment, by being controlled locally, and by being 
limited to a narrower problem which perhaps was the chief 
concern of a single teacher. 


A’ THE problems of our times became more and more 
pressing, as professional educators came to see the 
urgency of the social situation and the need for clarifying the 
place of schools in that situation, the demand for outside assist- 
ance became greater and greater. In terms of existing staff, 
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the universities could not provide adequate assistance if all 
requests for services were to be met. The previous training 
of many teachers did not equip them competently to investigate 
many of the problems which faced them. The typical 
university courses were not organized to make effective con- 
tributions to the solution of hundreds of different problems 
represented among all the experienced teachers who came to 
the campus to take advanced work in the hope that it would 
be extremely helpful in solving their professional problems. 
Some modification of existing practice was necessary if indi- 
vidual teachers were to carry on investigations which would 
result in local improvements. 

Moreover, it became even more clear that statistical tech- 
niques and test technicians were not the resources of greatest 
importance in this reconstruction of education. The majority 
of the problems were primarily concerned with values, loyalties, 
and allegiances. The major problem everywhere was con- 
cerned with the direction that society should take and the part 
that schools should play in establishing new directions. The 
teacher was questioning values; he was beginning to be a bit 
skeptical about some of his own loyalties; and he wanted 
desperately to clarify his thinking and to participate in the 
reconstruction of his school in the light of a more clearly 
formulated philosophy. 

To help meet this emerging need of teachers in service, 
modifications were sought in existing classroom practices of 
institutions of higher learning. It was admitted by those 
seeking the change that current conventional practice was of 
great value for many purposes, but not for the task of working 
on urgent, immediate problems of practicing teachers. The 
lecture and lecture-discussion methods of teaching, the formal, 
mechanical scheduling of courses, the hit-or-miss methods of 
grouping in classes, the lack of a sense of responsibility on the 
part of one faculty member for the continuing guidance of 
these students-with-problems, the habit of looking at a student 
through the screen of single courses, the neglect of provision 
for group recreation, the disparity between the student’s pur- 
poses and the resources of the university—all these operated 
as factors demanding modification of existing practices. While 
a few students of very advanced standing were considered as 
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individuals,’ individualized services were not available for the 
majority of graduate students. 

The preliminary thinking about possible changes ruled out, 
at first, the possibility of operating within the existing frame- 
work of rules and regulations of universities offering graduate 
work in education. The idea was advanced that the new ven- 
ture would operate successfully only if it had independent 
financial support and complete freedom from university regu- 
lations, if it offered no academic credit or marks for work done, 
if the faculty of the new venture could be freely chosen and 
well paid, if the teacher-student ratio were approximately I to 5, 
and if the students could be selected from among those who 
faced difficult problems and were eager to study them in an 
atmosphere where those problems would be considered of 
primary importance to both students and faculty. 

This conception of a university as a restricting influence 
in education, as reactionary in philosophical outlook, as blind 
to the pressing needs of the times, was soon shown to be far 
off the point. Many universities and colleges, assisted for only 
two years with minor grants-in-aid from educational founda- 
tions, carried into effect modifications which were designed to 
facilitate a new type of research into problems affecting not 
only schools but school and community relationships. 


A’ FIRST, operating as a supplement to the regular uni- 
versity course offerings, this new departure in education 
at Ohio State University came to have the term workshop 
applied to it. The distinctive features of this new-type organi- 
zation, as it is now functioning, are few in number but significant 
in kind. In as much as they vary from institution to institution, 
it might be wise to restrict the description to the principles 
followed at Ohio State University. 

First, the staff or faculty are so chosen as to represent a 
variety of both subject fields and area interests. That is to 
say that among the staff are to be found competent and 
informed persons in such subject areas as science, mathematics, 
social studies, English, fine arts, music; also to be found are 
experienced persons among such areas as guidance, growth and 


It is interesting to note here that for the student working toward the Ph.D. degree, 
practically all of these services are considered matters of fact. His interests, his prob- 
lems, his background of knowledge and experience, and his goals are all considered in 
co-operative group discussions involving the projection of plans for his further development. 
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development of children, philosophy, radio education, and 
motion pictures. 

Second, the primary purpose of the workshop is to enable 
each teacher or administrator to study intensively an educa- 
tional problem which he has submitted to a workshop official 
before being accepted as a student. 

Third, the scheduling of large group meetings is in general 
discouraged. They are organized only when there is evident 
need for them. Students are not to be restricted to the guidance 
of any one faculty member, but are free and are encouraged 
to consult all of them for assistance in solving their problems. 
They are advised also to utilize all available resources in 
attacking their problems. 

Fourth, emphasis is given to the fine arts in every work- 
shop, and all teachers are urged to participate in activities 
extending beyond the verbal medium. Opportunities are 
usually provided for drawing, painting, music, weaving, 
modeling, and dancing. 

Fifth, experiences in group living are arranged with the 
implicit purpose of teaching people how to live better with 
others. There is deliberate promotion of social adjustment, 
and there is teaching of techniques for co-operative action. 

Sixth, there is much planning of weekly schedules by the 
students themselves. There is freedom to criticize activities 
of the past week and freedom to participate in setting up 
requirements, schedules, and recreational activities. 

Seventh, there is complete freedom from requirements of 
attending group meetings of all kinds. The student is held 
responsible for serious, scholarly, persevering efforts to solve 
his problem, and he is required to consult with his faculty 
adviser concerning his progress from time to time. 

Eighth, ordinarily each student submits a written report 
on his problem at the close of the workshop. In some cases, 
where it seemed appropriate, an oral report or an art product 
is allowed as a substitute. 

Ninth, because nearly every student enrolled in a workshop 
is interested in securing university credits, it has become the 
practice to assign the responsibility for awarding final marks 
to that faculty member who works most closely with the 
student during the term of the workshop. This task is made 
somewhat easier by virtue of frequent contacts with the student, 
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by weekly reports made out by each student, by a study of the 
final written report submitted by students, and by comments 
of other staff members who have had contacts with a student. 
Usually, this “marking” is done at a final meeting of the staff 
and is a co-operative undertaking of those staff members who 
are reasonably well acquainted with the student and his work. 


- WOULD be difficult to describe a typical workshop day of 
a student because of the great variety of choices open to 
each. The schedule of one of the Ohio State workshops runs 
somewhat like the following: From 8:30 to 10:00 in the morn- 
ing, there are discussion-group meetings devoted to subject 
areas. From 10:00 to 10:30 opportunity is provided for in- 
formal social contact and for making appointments with staff 
members. From 10:30 to 12:30 there are no meetings of any 
kind scheduled. During this period, students may have inter- 
views with staff members or make use of the reading rooms, 
or work in the fine-arts laboratories, or attend a small group 
discussion of their own, or continue the investigation of their 
problems. At 12:30, all workshop members, faculty and stu- 
dents, go to the same dining room for luncheon, usually 
followed by group singing. Here certain announcements are 
made concerning opportunities for utilizing the resources of 
Columbus and the campus; visitors to the campus are intro- 
duced; interesting and important speakers are publicized; 
amusements and places of interest in the city are noted. A tour 
to some part of the city may be organized. From 2:00 to 3:00, 
students may go to “special interest” group meetings which 
they themselves have organized. They may band together at 
first in groups of two or three and list on a bulletin board their 
plan for having a particular staff member talk to them on a 
topic of their choosing. Frequently, four or five such meetings 
are going on simultaneously. The hour from 3:00 to 4:00 is 
reserved for a general assembly of all workshop participants 
if there is need for them to discuss a common problem. In 
general, however, the period from 2:00 p.m. until the next 
morning is controlled by each individual student who does 
whatever he wishes. Usually, he has an interview or two on 
his problem, reads or writes, and talks far into the night with 
other students similarly eager to push their problems further 
toward solution. In the evening, he may have as a visitor his 
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principal or superintendent, or some member of his board of 
education who is interested in the progress he is making. 


7a is much of significance in this method of working 
on educational problems. The reader should note that 
the student probably has secured advice from a number of 
people representing different subjects and areas in planning 
an attack on his problem. He may have organized a “special 
interest” group around his problem. He may have had the 
co-operation of a number of his fellow students in thinking 
through his problem. Everywhere he has been faced with the 
problem of values, of the relation of this problem to the whole 
school program, to the effects on children, to the work of other 
subject teachers, to the programs of evaluation, to the formu- 
lation of a philosophy of education. In short, instead of 
technical advice about some short-answer tests, or following 
out some required readings, or learning some statistical tech- 
niques which all too frequently are not applicable to the 
problem at hand, he has been placed in a position where he 
is compelled to look at his problems in relation to the school 
program, to the community, and to the need for continuous 
planning in the light of an emerging philosophy of education. 

The workshop as a feature of educational institutions will 
probably continue so long as it meets the research needs of 
teachers who are faced with urgent problems. If modifications 
are made which interfere with this particular service, it is the 
prediction of this writer that workshops, as we know them, will 
decline in importance and popularity. [Vol. XX, No. 5] 








Workshops in Secondary Education 


By ALAN GRIFFIN 


' PARTICIPANT'S view of any activity is almost sure to 


be biased, just as a nonparticipant’s view is likely to be 

superficial. The capacity for intellectual detachment 
which enables men to work devotedly inside a framework 
without coming to hold a brief for it is one to which the present 
writer can lay no claim. Therefore, this discussion of the 
Workshops in Secondary Education conducted at Ohio State 
University during the summers of 1939 and 1940 cannot 
reasonably be regarded as a dispassionate evaluation. 

The Workshop set out to test the hypothesis that a group 
of teachers can work with each other and the members of a 
highly accessible staff upon problems growing out of their 
separate situations. The resources of a large university can in 
this framework be used by each individual to make his own 
professional activities more effective. From the point of view 
of the staff, the initial problem was to find out what the term 
workshop was going to mean. The students and the teachers 
proposed to center the activities upon the relation of the school 
and community. Even though all knew something about the 
general patterns of other workshops, and a few staff members 
had had prior workshop experience, for some of the group the 
idea that institutions are instruments fashioned by men for 
certain purposes had never before been clearly illustrated within 
their own actions. 

The staff had for a starting point four assumptions drawn 
from the general experience of Progressive Education Associa- 
tion workshops: First, the work of each student should center 
about a professional problem of his own. Second, the students 
themselves should be carefully selected in terms of the char- 
acter of the problems they proposed and the evidence of their 
capacity to profit from and to contribute to the workshop. 
Third, living together is essential to the workshop idea. 
Fourth, chances for creative experience, for self-expression, for 
play, should be a part of the “living together” process. 

One by one these assumptions came to be revised as we 
attempted to work with them. None, I think, were abandoned; 
all were reconceived in the light of special and local conditions. 
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HE student’s problem was kept in the center of the picture, 

but not in the sense originally intended. The problems 
stated in the application blanks often seemed merely to sug- 
gest a general area which for the student was indeterminate, 
rather than to state a well-defined problem. Locating and 
delimiting one or several problems was the major activity of 
the summer for some students; for others, the elaboration of a 
problem too narrowly conceived took weeks. To say that the 
student’s problem as he came to see it was steadily respected 
is to risk the interpretation that the staff may at times have 
used the student’s problem as an entering wedge for a different 
problem which the staff considered more significant. Indeed, 
this interpretation was suggested within the staff itself, as a 
simple recognition that to some degree such outcomes were 
inevitable. 

The selection of students from among applicants meant 
little, for more than half of the total group was enrolled just 
before the opening of the summer session. Earlier, advisers in 
the College had steered students who seemed likely to be able 
to profit from the Workshop into it. Near the close of regis- 
tration it is fair to say that all efforts toward the special selection 
of students were largely inoperative. Applications from several 
teachers in one school (in one case a whole staff, complete with 
principal) had to be weighed against individual applications. 

The “living together” aspects of the Workshop could not 
be created by the customary means of having groups of 
students housed under one roof. Although arrangements 
had indeed been made for this sort of housing, the 
students were unwilling to take advantage of them. Aside from 
the daily luncheons and the fortuitous contacts which grew 
from activities centered largely in a single building, oppor- 
tunities for easy intimacy were limited. Perhaps because of 
our own habits, few staff members considered this particular 
outcome wholly undesirable. 

Two picnics were the only recreational activities planned 
for the whole group. There was ample evidence, however, 
that the students were making fairly wide use of the 
recreational facilities of the University and the community. 

The opportunities for self-expression and creativeness, at 
least as these terms are used by those who regard them as 
inseparable from certain rather well-defined mediums, were 
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limited. Since the fine-arts laboratory was in another building, 
it was more a place for the intensive and serious work of a few 
students than a recreational opportunity for everyone. Music 
and luncheon came to be almost a single concept, however. 
The regularity with which students from the 1939 Workshop 
mention group singing among the experiences which now seem 
to them as most significant suggests that we should perhaps 
have been somewhat more assiduous in bringing other oppor- 
tunities of the same kind so close to all students that they 
simply could not neglect them, and that we were perhaps not 
warranted in assuming that students were making their own 
adequate provisions for recreation. 

Even granting that the total experience could, and perhaps 
should, have been made more like a workshop in the denotation 
of earlier Progressive Education Association workshops, one 
would still be forced to recognize that the extra effort which 
would have been exacted by the physical limitations would have 
compelled the creation of a pattern in many respects quite new. 
Where students live together, with recreational facilities and 
opportunities to experiment in a variety of mediums accessible 
with little or no effort, it is entirely possible to allocate emphases 
on particular values to the situations and mediums which seem 
to promise most for the realization of those values. No such 
choice was available to the 1939 Workshop. Whatever values 
were to be realized within a five-weeks term had to be realized 
largely through each student’s own serious work on matters 
related to his problem. The writer is fully convinced that the 
character of this work was creative in the full sense of the word, 
and that students saw it as creative, and in its intellectualization 
many students found, and even now continue to find both 
aesthetic and recreational satisfactions. With the reserva- 
tion, however, that the phrase “and continue to find” isa 
generalization from an inadequate sampling. 


sIDE from these four operational principles the staff began 
with little other than an enrollment of 104 students; 
some experience in thinking together; a consciousness, borne 
out by the ready co-operation of advisers, that the college staff 
would help us when we needed help; and a reassuring sense 
that since we had a director, we had of necessity a preordained 
direction which would be revealed to us in the fullness of time. 
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We were wrong about the last point. The fact that nobody 
gave arbitrary orders to anyone else was not in itself surprising; 
most of us came from situations in which fear and coercion 
either were wholly absent or operated from a great distance. 
The new element in the Workshop was that, although no one 
was giving orders, almost everyone was taking orders. Therein 
lies, for the writer, the most striking difference between 
conventional course arrangements and those of the Workshop. 

This experience seemed to lead to two conclusions. First, 
whenever the range of a situation is so limited or the vision 
of the participants so extended that it is possible for everyone 
to come to see what is involved, the situation itself can exercise 
authority of an imperious kind. Second, the development of 
individuals who can direct their behavior by what they and 
their associates come to see as “the facts of the case” probably 
requires the deliberate creation of such limited situations. 

It seems probable, however, that, within our present ways 
of behaving, other situations intrinsically well adapted to the 
same sort of handling could be mentioned. Most of us tend 
to assume in any situation that we have the right to be told 
what is expected of us, rather than the obligation to do our 
part along with others in finding out what the situation expects 
of us—that is to say, what we as individuals, with our individual 
commitments ought to do. Participation, in a democratic sense, 
means taking orders from what we collectively come to see 
as the facts of the case. Because, in most areas of human activity, 
organization has become so complex that the consciousness of 
interdependence, where it exists at all, is general rather than 
specific, we tend to assume that some other person has taken 
the facts of the case into account and has determined our duties 
accordingly. Therefore we tend generally to take it for granted 
that all situations are largely of this character. 

The pressure upon anyone who has been designated to lead 
is for him to yield to or to conform to such a notion of leader- 
ship. His refusal may well be the most important single factor 
in the democratization of institutional relationships. Obviously 
there are situations so complex that it is virtually impossible 
for everyone within them to come to see the whole picture 
clearly enough to direct his behavior by it. The Workshop 
illustrated, for the writer, the fact that in some situations order 
and discipline may flow out of common understanding. 
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Ke: student met a staff member in an extended interview 
centered upon the problem he had indicated in his appli- 
cation blank. This interview was to get the student into action 
at once by helping him to formulate a plan and to bring him 
quickly into contact with those staff members who seemed most 
likely to furnish appropriate help. The entire staff carefully 
considered the reports of all the interviewers, together with 
information picked up quite fortuitously about students. They 
then allocated the students according to their collective 
judgment into groups with similarities of interests. 

Because the problems of many students could be grouped 
in terms of areas of school subject-matter, so-called “subject 
groups” were created, to each of which was attached a staff 
member who was concerned with that area. It was also found 
necessary to create groups not related to school subjects such 
as home and family relations, evaluation, the community, 
personal and individual problems, the core curriculum, admin- 
istration, and a number of otherwise unclassifiable problems 
lumped under the heading “philosophy of education.” 

Six hours a week were cleared for the activities of these 
groups. Students who were working on the planning of fusion 
courses or core curriculums sometimes shuttled back and forth 
between two groups. Others “made the rounds.” Most, of 
course, simply “stayed put.” 

On Friday the period from 8:30 to 10:00 a. M., ordinarily 
reserved for subject-group meetings, was given to meetings 
of the small planning groups preliminary to the large “town 
meeting” on Friday afternoons. The staff had intended that 
the direction of the entire Workshop would grow out of the 
decisions taken at this meeting. Unhappily, one of the earliest 
decisions of this body was to assign planning to a representative 
board of control, consisting of one member from each of the 
planning groups and all members of the staff. The argument 
for this arrangement, naturally, was its so-called efficiency. The 
action seemed at the time to illustrate neatly the general prefer- 
ence for taking orders from duly constituted authority rather 
than from an examination of the situation itself. Later it 
appeared that the time of the meeting, Friday afternoon, might 
have been the critical factor in the decision. 

The afternoon schedule was revised at the Friday after- 
noon meeting. It happened that the fixed arrangements for 
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the morning were retained throughout the term. From 10:00 
to 10:30 all staff members were available in the auditorium. 
From 10:30 to 12:00, although special interest meetings were 
occasionally scheduled, the time was generally given over, as 
far as the staff members were concerned, to individual con- 
ferences. For the students, this was a block of protected time, 
to be used for individual conferences or study, small group 
meetings, recreation, or whatever they pleased. 

Frequently one or two large general meetings were held 
in the early afternoon. The theme of school-community rela- 
tionships ran through the general meetings in so far as the 
local group had any part in planning them. Speakers sent in 
by the Progressive Education Association were allowed to 
handle general meetings in their own way. 


—o judgment of students at the end of the experience 
was that the hypothesis guiding the Workshop was a 
sound one, and that in almost every significant respect the 
Workshop was more helpful than the usual summer-school 
program. Subsequent contacts and follow-up activities indicate 
that this expression was sincere, and that many of the students 
continued to hold to it. Whether or not their judgment was 
warranted is another matter. The follow-ups have been too 
unsystematic and too few in number to justify any conclusion 
on this point. 

It may be argued also that to draw a comparison between 
an educational activity such as the Workshop and a typical 
summer-school program is an unprofitable business. Given, 
for example, the student-teacher ratio of the Workshop, the 
character of any summer-school program would surely be 
different. Furthermore, the fact that people in the Workshop 
saw themselves as rather sharply separated from the rest of 
the campus cannot be set down as wholly desirable. Less than 
a third of the Workshop people usually reported interviews 
with members of the regular college staff during any week; 
this proportion seems, on the face of it, surprisingly small. 

The staff and students were agreed that the Workshop was 
an exhilarating experience in democratic living. That the 
quality of its relationships ought to be extended to wider areas 
was also generally conceded. That the specific arrangements 
of the Workshop had wide applicability was much less clear. 
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In particular there was disagreement as to the extent to which 
a large summer school as part of a larger university could hope 
to achieve the flexibility and individualization of the workshop 
program without risking confusion and disorganization on the 
one hand and a literally insupportable overloading of the staff 
on the other. The Workshop staff, in general, was of the 
opinion that, pending a sweeping change in budget, the ideas 
developed in the Workshop were not applicable, even as 
hypotheses, to the College of Education as a whole. 


1. facts that all but two members of the staff for the 
1940 Workshop were from the local campus, and that 
most of these had been members of the 1939 staff or had had 
other workshop experience enabled the preplanning activities 
of the spring quarter to go forward with a minimum of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. Agreement was quickly reached 
that the 1939 Workshop had held each student closely to the 
pursuit of a problem without duly recognizing the student’s 
own personality problems which might demand attention. It 
had failed to provide adequate recreational opportunities and 
had been unable to make art experiences sufficiently accessible. 
The staff had failed to acquaint students early enough with 
the importance, from the staff’s point of view, of the culmi- 
nating written report. The Workshop in 1939 had made 
inadequate provision for following students into their school 
situations. It had failed in several respects to set up arrange- 
ments which would require all students to see the Workshop 
activity as a whole, and thus enabled too many of them to work 
on their problems largely within the confines of a single subject 
group. It had given insufficient protection to the time available 
for interviews and individual work. In general, progress toward 
meeting all of these problems was made in 1940. 

During the first workshop no proposal, in advance of group 
acceptance, had greater sanction than that some person known 
to the group had made it or had felt that it looked promising; 
and that if it seemed to work out badly it could easily be 
modified. Within the second workshop, many practices did 
not even need to be proposed, except in the form “Shall we 
keep . . . ?” It would be incorrect to say that at that point 
any practice was held by anyone to be above or beyond exam- 
ination; there was, however, a discernible tendency on the part 
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of “repeaters” to look back to 1939 as the standard for 
judgment. 

A number of the students in 1940 had been with us the 
summer before, and had learned what a real workshop was 
supposed to be. Different arrangements, except for the effort 
to meet more effectively the personality problems of individual 
participants, had for them an air of the unreal or spurious. 
In retrospect, it seems that the 1940 Workshop foreshadowed 
the possibility that within five or six more years workshops 
might well find themselves beset with precisely the same kinds 
of difficulties that trouble other educational institutions— 
difficulties growing out of the very process by which institutions 
came into being. 

To discuss in detail the specific activities of the 1940 Work- 
shop would be repetitive. With some changes of emphasis 
which grew out of what the staff conceived to be shortcomings 
of the first Workshop, it followed a pattern decidedly similar. 
And that fact, too, is not without significance. 


- character of some of the following conclusions requires 
a repetition of the statement that they simply represent 
one man’s reaction to his own recollections, as stimulated by 
the director’s report and by the full records kept by the mem- 
bers of the Workshop staff which are concerned primarily with 
evaluation. 

In the writer’s opinion the Workshop furnished an experi- 
ence considerably better than that usually available in summer 
schools through its ability to center the work of each student 
upon his own problem, to furnish individualized assistance to 
the student, and to protect the student’s time from the encroach- 
ment of irrelevant obligations. In these aspects the 1940 
Workshop was apparently more effective than its predecessor. 
For example, in a typical week of 1940, two-thirds of the 
Workshop participants had interviews with members of the 
regular college staff, as against one-third in 1939. It is entirely 
possible, however, and indeed it seems quite likely, that given 
the same student-teacher ratio almost any good summer school 
might be expected to achieve most of these values, even within 
a framework of courses and credit-hours. To do so, however, 
it must give greater recognition to specific problems which 
these students face in their teaching situations. [Vol. XX, No. 5] 








Workshops in Elementary Education 
By LAURA ZIRBES 


HE 1940 summer Workshop in Elementary Education 
at Ohio State University was an integral part of the 


catalogue offerings, financed entirely out of the regular 
budget and staffed co-operatively by the resident staff. While 
these and other features of this elementary-school workshop 
were new, they were in a very real sense the fruit of some 
ten years of experimentation. 

About eleven years ago the staff of the elementary-school 
area realized that it would be necessary to test the practical 
implications of an educational value-frame or hypothesis in 
the education of children before utilizing it in the development 
of a program for the education of teachers. This realization 
resulted in the creation of a little experimental school—out 
of almost nothing—in the very depth of the depression, in the 
fall of 1930. 

This school was not just another elementary school. The 
program was a conscientious attempt to project the implications 
of certain challenging values into consistent action. The school 
was from the first a staff laboratory or workshop. A guided 
experience curriculum was the medium in which related values 
were studied. Members of the staff were advanced students 
of education in a double sense, for they were not only engaged 
in pioneer work but also in studies and opinions relating to it. 
Other students used the school for guided observation in labo- 
ratory courses. Graduate seminars were provided with vital 
fare when studies developed into staff contributions, theses, or 
dissertations. Staff meetings were often open clinics, in which 
graduate students could actually study at first hand the demo- 
cratic administrative processes through which theories and 
policies influenced practice. There were never any set dem- 
onstration lessons. The related values which permeated the 
program could only be made explicit in conditions which 
safeguarded the integrity of the work. 

It was agreed at the outset that no service or special study 
should be permitted to interrupt the on-going work of the 
school or to introduce values or purposes which were in conflict 
with its hypothesis. This unusual agreement provided a stabil- 
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izing source of consistent impersonal direction. It fortified the 
school against irrelevant outside expectations and pressures, 
and contributed to internal unity and morale. Furthermore, it 
soon became clear that consistent reference and cross reference 
to these values was indeed projecting them into reality and 
winning respect for them. There is no other explanation for 
the stable enrollment and the development of a waiting list. 
Students found that systematic study of the school constituted 
a workshop experience in which they achieved personal and 
professional reorientation. 

After three years this school was merged and housed 
with the newly organized secondary division in a new build- 
ing on Ohio State campus under the supervision of a new 
director. The small experimental elementary school was in a 
very real sense not only the first, but also the most productive 
and significant workshop venture in the elementary area. Its 
contributions to subsequent developments in teacher education 
are easy to trace. During its brief but interesting existence the 
little school had definitely provided the testing ground needed 
as a basis for new procedures in courses and seminars for 
elementary-school teachers. 


HE first college course to take on the characteristics of a 

workshop was the seminar in elementary education. In 
the spring of 1932 this group accepted full responsibility for 
the development of a proposed permanent exhibit representing 
trends and practices in American public schools. The exhibit 
was part of an international venture to be housed in the former 
citadel at Mainz in what was then the German Republic. The 
seminar developed a comprehensive plan for discerning trends, 
collecting representative materials, and organizing them in 
terms of trends which might be made apparent by interpre- 
tative legends. As a result of contributions from twenty-eight 
states, a comprehensive exhibit was first shown to the Uni- 
versity students in the summer of 1932, and then shipped to 
its destination abroad. In their evaluation of the experience, 
the members of the seminar described it as an activity program 
on the graduate level. The effects of this seminar on student 
attitudes and efforts led to a quest for similarly productive 
experiences for other courses. 
In the summer of 1933 the experienced teachers enrolled 
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in a summer course in children’s literature accepted the chal- 
lenge of a directing purpose and proceeded to organize, work- 
shop fashion, for productive co-operation. The elementary 
school library was made available for the group’s use in the 
afternoons. Here committees had worktables, shelf assign- 
ments, and exhibit space, as well as contact with the school’s 
resources in children’s literature. The class committees pro- 
duced a whole series of carefully annotated unit bibliographies 
which were mimeographed in order that each member of the 
class might have a copy of each committee’s contribution. There 
were also a series of special service conferences and exhibits of 
picture books and poetry books for children. There was a 
weekly poetry and story hour in which the results of extensive 
browsing were shared orally. In the final summary there were 
expressions of regret that the group could not be kept intact 
for an extension of these activities. This opinion led to similar 
procedures in two additional summer courses. 


N THE interest of further experimentation, none of the early 
workshop courses were publicized. While premature 
publicity may give recognition to those who sponsor new 
developments, exaggeration for news effects often results in 
distorted misconceptions, fears, and animosities which cause 
administrative concern and block further advance. For a num- 
ber of additional reasons publicity would have been undesirable. 
The program was already attracting increasing numbers of 
students, teaching-loads were heavy, and classes were becoming 
almost too unwieldly for the kind of experimental course which 
was being projected. The elementary-school area was already 
expanding almost too rapidly for its own good, and due to 
the depression, there was reason to wonder whether the budget 
would support expansion and whether the demand for teachers 
would continue to absorb an increasing supply. 

These early workshop courses did not depart from time- 
sanctioned precedents in ways which necessitated official action. 
The initial steps of advance did not depend on special 
privileges, sanctions, or exemptions. They broke with 
unspoken traditions of academic presentation and made creative 
use of the unquestioned prerogatives of any full-fledged 
instructor. Course titles and course content were left intact 
but were given a freer, fuller meaning. Lectures, assignments, 
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and quizzes gave way to brief informal presentations of prob- 
lems and resources which might be utilized to throw light upon 
them. The erstwhile passive class was divided into working 
groups or committtees on the basis of the choice of problems, 
all of which had a common base. Findings were organized 
into individual and group reports. The instructor became a 
circulating resource and an encouraging consultant. Additional 
meetings were arranged at the supper hour, or before or after 
class. The instructor studiously avoided the first person singu- 
lar because matters had indeed become a co-operative projec- 
tion and a common concern. Conferences with individual 
students, judgments based on the quality of oral contributions, 
written evidences of individual work, and co-operatively 
planned summaries gave a basis for marks, but these were 
referred to as matters of institutional bookkeeping. 


| geen the most significant contribution of these early work- 
shop courses was the support they provided for the more 
difficult later advances which required administrative sanction. 
While some of the limitations which hampered advance were 
transcended quite easily and quickly, others required years of 
foresight and patient persistence. For example, at first, the 
place of class meetings was changed to rooms which provided 
flexible seating arrangements and worktables, but it was only 
after years of effort that such a room was specially equipped 
and permanently assigned. One-hour class sessions and special- 
methods courses were undesirable. A timely catalogue revision 
made it possible to schedule related courses in the same room 
at successive periods. By the time the next catalogue revision 
was proposed the partial advantages of this adjustment had 
been so well established that the successive courses were inte- 
grated into one workshop, scheduled for the two-hour period 
preceding the lunch hour. At first community trips and school 
services had to be arranged in odd hours, but gradually these 
activities become an integral aspect of the program. 

It was in the summer of 1935 that the basic course required 
of all candidates for the elementary-school certificate and 
degree absorbed a one-hour course in observation. It made 
use of the rich resources of the summer demonstration- 
school staff and its various laboratory facilities in a way 
which few workshops have been able to achieve. This offering 
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enrolled over one hundred experienced teachers in an inte- 
grative array of experiences through which their personal, 
social, and professional outlooks were clarified. Because 
the catalogue restricted this course to experienced under- 
graduates, a demand for a similar but advanced summer 
offering on the graduate level developed. This new course 
was also elected as a sequel by those who returned with an 
appetite for more after the initial experience on the under- 
graduate level. From the account of further developments it 
becomes increasingly clear that the workshop idea had a trans- 
forming effect on the regular curriculum offerings of the 
elementary-school area. 

Early in 1935 a thoroughgoing reconstruction of the 
undergraduate curriculum for prospective teachers was pro- 
jected, in the light of the earlier fragmentary advances. The 
reorganized basic general curriculum, which had just been 
authorized as a culmination of college-wide curriculum experi- 
mentation on that level, constituted a reasonably acceptable 
base for specialization. Instead of the traditional, sharp divi- 
sion between the general and specialized phases of the program 
there was definite provision for continuity in the program and 
in the guidance. The request for administrative approval 
for the reconstructed program for the elementary area was 
timed and urged with due reference to these basic general 
changes and consequently met no resistance. With adminis- 
trative consent the new elementary-school program was 
launched gradually, in a series of planned transitional 
adjustments which did not culminate until the fall of 1940. 


HE development of workshops in this area was also 

furthered by projects which, from time to time, 
came as special challenges to creative experimentation. One 
of these was the request for a special three-weeks training 
institute for nursery-school teachers of the Public Works 
Administration in the summer of 1935. This was the first 
opportunity to project a summer workshop in terms of a con- 
trolling purpose, unhampered by the restrictive limitations 
imposed by standardized requirements leading to the accumu- 
lation of credits toward degrees and certification. The central 
purpose of this workshop program was the development of a 
mental-hygiene outlook and an intelligent respect for the 
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developing personalities of young children. This purpose not 
only pervaded all laboratory and service contacts with the 
children in two demonstration classes, but was also made more 
explicit in all the related group conferences and work sessions. 
This program had the advantage of free access to the consulta- 
tion service of a psychologist and also to resources for creative 
exploration with selected art materials. These two features 
contributed so significantly to student needs that they were 
retained and enlarged in subsequent workshop ventures. 

During several recent summers progressive-education insti- 
tutes of two-weeks duration offered an abbreviated and 
condensed workshop experience on the elementary level. These 
noncredit offerings could be designed without concern for 
course precedents. 

In the summers of 1938 and 1939 special eight-weeks 
workshops were projected for groups of approximately fifty 
elementary teachers from seven counties of Michigan. These 
students came with special scholarships provided by a founda- 
tion interested in community health and child development. 
Special funds made it possible to organize additional laboratory 
facilities in public schools adjacent to the campus, and also to 
supplement the staff and enrich the workshop offerings in 
various ways. Group luncheons, dinners, and parties at a child- 
development center in the community made a definite contribu- 
tion to the quality of human relations in the other phases of 
the project. Periodic evaluation and planning conferences 
made it possible to serve needs and interests as they arose, and 
each student had an opportunity to develop materials for use 
in his own teaching situation. A foundation inquiry and report 
has since revealed the extent to which these summer experi- 
ences contributed to the improvement of teaching when the 
students returned to their schools in Michigan. 

A center in which all these group activities could find a 
common base was urgently needed. In anticipation of some 
such provision, the staff had synchronized course schedules and 
made certain other adjustments to permit practically all grad- 
uate and undergraduate classes, workshops, and seminars, to 
use one base for class and conference purposes as well as for 
a co-operative book service, cultural exhibits, and periodic 
social activities. In the fall of 1939 the area finally came into 
possession of old but roomy quarters which it soon developed 
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into an elementary-education center. There it became possible 
to set up a flexible environment which could be adjusted to 
the needs and interests of the area and to project new ways in 
which these resources might be used. Much of the equipment 
is still makeshift, due to budgetary limitations, but this does 
not prevent the center from making definite contributions to 
workshop activities. Meanwhile its permanent equipment is 
being co-operatively planned and projected in terms of the 
functions to be served. 

The availability of the center was a happy surprise to the 
summer-session students of 1940 who had long known of 
the area’s needs and hopes in this direction. In this center the 
annual undergraduate summer workshop course for experi- 
enced teachers had its regular early morning meetings in 1940, 
but its laboratory activities and conferences continued to use 
the school, thus making the center available for the late morn- 
ing sessions of the laboratory course on the graduate level. 
One whole afternoon each week was reserved for seminar 
sessions and related conferences in which 25 graduate theses 
and dissertations were projected and discussed in the summer 
quarter of 1940. At one regularly set late-afternoon hour 
each week all students in the area met at the center for a 
general social hour for which elementary-workshop groups 
took responsibility. 

Even this full program left the center free for all the 
scheduled afternoon general sessions, and also for the evening 
and Saturday-morning conferences and committee meetings 
of the 1940 Graduate Summer Workshop in Elementary Cur- 
riculum to which reference was made in the opening paragraph 
of this report. This workshop group consisted of about forty 
selected graduate students who volunteered to co-operate in 
the production of curriculum-guidance materials related to the 
elementary program of the Ohio State Department of 
Education. This workshop culminated at the end of the first 
summer term with a conference in which some fifty additional 
school people of the state participated as special guests of the 
workshop group. At this conference reports were presented 
which have since been contributed anonymously to the state 
for experimental use and appraisal. This workshop is scheduled 
as a winter and summer offering in 1941. It will develop 
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evaluation procedures related to the state curriculum, and 
contribute to curriculum advance in other ways. 

All these activities have prospered under administrative 
facilitation. The advancing program had the advantage of 
esprit de corps of the resident elementary staff and the tem- 
porary service of many persons, including visiting instructors, 
assistants, summer associates, and students. Many who caught 
the spirit of the workshop movement in these ventures have 
since carried it to new fields far and near. In this sense the 
whole elementary program has been a laboratory committed 
to the study of learning and teaching and sensitive to its share 
in the broader responsibility for creative leadership in teacher 
education. Gradually, through planned advance, workshops 
have come to be an integral phase of the program. 

To one who has lived through this ten-year development, 
the workshop idea has become an increasingly challenging 
composite of the dynamic values in the democratic process. 
The values furnish the directive, common concern in terms of 
which leadership becomes an emergent group product. The 
values must be projected as far in advance as they can find 
support in particular situations, and then they must be pro- 
jected anew, to make further advance possible, through com- 
mon concern for their further realization. Participation in 
this process is a creative, educative experience in which 


individual development and social integration are reciprocal. 
[Vol. XX, No. 5] 








The Workshop on Teacher Education 


By E. J. AAHBAUGH 


or the past three years the deans of education in the five 

state universities of Ohio have been meeting at frequent 

intervals to discuss common problems. They have felt 
that a definite responsibility rests upon them to improve teacher 
education in the state, since half or more of the public-school 
teachers new in the state each year are graduated from these 
institutions. These meetings have come to be known by the 
members as the Conference of Deans. 

When the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education selected its co-operating insti- 
tutions, Ohio State University became one of them. But when 
a common workshop was set up for the summer of 1940 for 
a large area covered by the National Study, the Conference 
of Deans felt that greater service could be rendered to the 
schools of Ohio by carrying on an independent workshop 
within the state than by having one representative at the 
regional workshop. A request was made of the Commission 
on Teacher Education for a small subsidy which would facili- 
tate bringing together representative persons from the teacher- 
training institutions and the public schools of Ohio for a 
workshop. This subsidy was granted. 

It then devolved upon the Conference of Deans, which 
constituted itself an administrative committee for the work- 
shop, to select carefully persons to be invited who might make 
the greatest possible contribution to teacher education and who 
might be available for the three weeks decided upon. The 
period of July 29 to August 17 was selected as one which would 
conflict least with other duties of the persons invited and hence 
give the greatest likelihood of their acceptance. 

Ohio State University had just completed a large dormitory 
for boys and generously made it available to house all of the 
men enrolled in the Workshop on Teacher Education. Living 
quarters were provided for the women in one of the women’s 
residence halls. The dining facilities of the Faculty Club were 
opened to the members of the workshop. These provisions for 
the workers added materially to the success of the project. 
Longer hours of work were feasible than would have been 
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possible had the participants been scattered in various places, 
and opportunities for comradeship and mutual understanding 
so important in a working group of this type were increased. 

Since there was no college credit involved and no remuner- 
ation except expenses for one round trip of travel and a few 
meals when it seemed important to have the whole group 
together, only persons vitally interested in the project accepted 
the invitation to participate in the Workshop. Participation was 
only by invitation since it seemed better not to have the work 
of the group interrupted by individuals who had little or 
nothing to contribute to such a project. 

A surprisingly large proportion of those selected by the 
Conference of Deans for invitation accepted. It was agreed in 
formulating the plans that a group of approximately forty 
should be selected for the entire three-weeks period and another 
group of approximately sixty should be invited to come in for 
the first three days of the third week to criticize the tentative 
conclusions drawn up by the smaller group. 

As finally constituted the smaller group, known as the 
Staff Group, consisted of forty-five persons who held positions 
as follows: members of the staffs of state universities, twenty- 
one; members of the staffs of other colleges, one; members of 
public schools, nineteen; state department of education, four. 
With three or four exceptions all members of this group gave 
full time to the project. The advisory group which came in for 
three days consisted of sixty-one persons: two from the state 
universities, eight from other colleges in the state, and fifty-one 
from the public schools distributed among the various types 
of positions—county superintendents, city superintendents, 
high-school principals, supervisors, and classroom teachers. 

Practically without exception the representatives of colleges 
and public schools who found it impossible to accept the invita- 
tion to participate in the staff group expressed a desire to, and in 
most cases did, appear in the advisory group. A few found it 
impossible to participate in any way, but expressed their great 
interest in the project and wished it well. 


I’ PREPARATION for the workshop all persons who had 
accepted invitations to participate were invited to submit 
problems which they thought were vital to teacher education 
and which they thought should be carefully considered. It was 
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found possible to group the large number of problems sub- 
mitted into sixteen general areas for initial consideration: 


1. Definition of the scope and nature of the teacher’s duties and 
responsibilities 
2. Specialized and professional objectives versus general and functional 
objectives 
3. Implementing joint planning and execution of the teacher-education 
program by public schools and teacher-training institutions 
4. Accreditment of teacher-training institutions 
5. Changes in and interpretations of laws governing teacher preparation 
6. Financing teacher-training and the public schools 
7. Determination of the number of teachers to be trained and their 
distribution to levels and fields 
8. General points in the construction of the teacher-training curriculum 
g. Techniques, skills, and special elements that are basic in the prep- 
aration of teachers 
10. Health education 
11. School and community laboratory experience 
12. Campus laboratory experience 
13. Field service to schools 
14. Preparation of the school administrator 
15. Evaluation of the teacher-training program 
16. Selection of teachers: for training, during training, for graduation, 
for certification, and for employment 


Each member of the staff group was assigned to three of these 
areas; consequently, when the committees met for organization 
each area had a committee of from seven to nine members. 


a the major proportion of the time of the Workshop 
was devoted to the work of these committees, a few general 
sessions were held at which general propositions or points of 
view were presented to the Workshop as a whole. President 
Bevis of Ohio State University opened the first general session 
with an address on “Teacher-Training, the Schools, and the 
National Emergency.” He was followed by State Director 
Dietrich who discussed “The Law Governing Teacher Prep- 
aration and Desirable Changes.” Other lectures before general 
sessions were given by staff members from various institutions: 


From Ohio State University— 
D. Oberteuffer, “The Health and Physical Education Program” 

A. N. Zechiel, “Preparation of Teachers for Participation in the 
Student Personnel Program of the School” 
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D. H. Eikenberry, “Preparation of Teachers for the Secondary 
Schools” 
E. W. Anderson, “Supply and Demand—Their Extent and Nature” 
H. Gordon Hullfish, “School and Society” 
James Grimes, “Preparation of Teachers for Fine and Creative Arts 
in the School Program” 
L. E. Raths, “Evaluation of the Teacher-Training Program in 
Terms of Public-School Functioning” 

From Kent State University— 
J. L. Blair, “Selection for Training” 

From Miami University— 

E. J. Ashbaugh, “The Accreditment of Teacher-Training Institutions” 

From the Ohio State Department of Education— 

W. L. Collins, “The State’s Elementary Program” 





| pen committee began its work with an analyst, selected by 
the administrative committee, who attempted to lay out 
the general problems for the committee’s consideration. The 
committee selected a secretary who was responsible for furnish- 
ing progress reports to be typed for distribution to the entire 
group. As these committees worked, it often became advisable 
for them to divide into subcommittees to consider special phases 
of the general problem. Differences of opinion and points of 
view were thoroughly discussed and substantial agreement 
reached before any issue or proposition was stated for the 
approval of the total staff. 

When it came to the preparation of the tentative report 
for the criticism of the staff group as a whole and the advisory 
group at the beginning of the third week, it was agreed that 
the work could be done better if organized under three major 
questions than under the sixteen problem areas originally set 
up. These three questions were: 


1. What do we want in teachers and administrators? 

2. By what educational processes and procedures may we obtain the kind 
of teachers and administrators that we desire? 

3. What organization and administration of institutions and processes 
in Ohio seem most appropriate for the attainment of the kind of 
teacher education that we desire for the state? 


The total group of approximately one hundred (the staff 
and advisory groups) spent three days giving most careful 
consideration to the reports formulated by the staff group 
during the preceding two weeks. Every proposition was 
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submitted to the most careful thinking. Many of them were 
modified either in the statements of the proposition or in the 
explanation in light of the criticism brought by the larger 
group. With more than two-thirds of the group coming 
directly from public-school positions the points of view of 
the employers of teachers, the consumers of the product of 
educational institutions, exercised significant weight in all 
the final conclusions. It was the judgment of the Workshop 
that this was as it should be. The employing group, the workers 
directly in the school systems of the state, have the most 
intimate knowledge of the problems which beginning teachers 
must face and of the competencies which the educational 
institutions should seek to develop during the training period. 

When the entire report had been completely examined, 
criticized, and modified to the satisfaction of the group, it 
seemed that the propositions to which approval had been 
given could be organized best under two general headings; 
namely, factors of competency and organization and adminis- 
tration. Consequently, the final report issued under the title 
“A Program for Teacher Education in Ohio” appears in this 
form. Part One of the report sets forth the basic viewpoints; 
Part Two, twenty-four propositions bearing on the factors of 
competency and fourteen propositions on organization and 
administration. 

The entire Workshop experience was characterized by fine 
professional attitude, conscientious hard work, and an enthu- 
siasm for the project which became increasingly significant 
during the three-week period. Many of the participants ex- 
pressed a firm belief that it had been the most stimulating 
experience they had ever been through. 


Bige-orey fundamental concepts are implicit in the thirty- 
eight proposition even though they may not be expressed 
in the following words: 

1. The preparation of the most desirable teachers for our 
schools cannot begin or end at the doors of the teacher-training 
institutions. The public schools have a responsibility for 
guiding young people with the personal qualities—mental, 
moral, social, and physical—desirable in teachers into a con- 
sideration of teaching as a field of service while they are still 
in elementary and secondary schools. Further, the teacher- 
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training institutions have an obligation both to the public 
schools and to their graduates to participate in the in-service 
training of teachers, particularly during the first years of 
teaching service. 

2. The increased complexity of the world and the decreased 


_ size in view of modern transportation and communication make 


obligatory a broader concept of teacher preparation than has 
been held in the past. Mere acquaintance with or even com- 
mand of specified amounts of logically organized subject- 
matter is not sufficient. New types of experiences must be 
provided in order to secure this breadth of training. Teachers 
are not mere hired servants, conveyors of knowledge, drill- 
masters of skills, and disciplinarians. They are stimulators of 
learning, guides and companions of youth, and members of the 
communities in which they work. 

3. The public schools, the teacher-education institutions, 
and the State Department of Education are all bound together 
in mutual responsibility for the adequate financing and proper 
administration of the total educational program. This calls 
for ever increasing co-operation in both planning and 
execution of the plans. 

4. Teaching is a privilege and not an inherent right. No 
individual has an inalienable right to a place in a schoolroom 
as a teacher. It is a privilege to be achieved through the pos- 
session and development of desirable personality characteristics, 
intellectual achievement, and social growth which renders one 
a stimulating, sympathetic companion and guide to children 
and youth. ; 

5. Teacher preparation is likewise a privilege and not an 
inherent right of an educational institution. Institutions achieve 
this privilege only by developing and maintaining a program 
capable of providing the kind of teacher-education experiences 
developed in this program, and the responsibility rests squarely 
upon the State Department of Education to determine what 
institutions have developed and are maintaining such programs 
and should have the privilege. Conversely, to deny this 
privilege to any institution which fails to develop and maintain 
such a program is likewise its responsibility. [Vol. XX, No. 5] 





